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of its joy and the only solace in its endless sorrows. The
relations between man and wife, mother and daughter-in-
law and other members in a joint family inter se have been
brought out with rare skill. This part registered a strong-
er reaction against the movement for reform than even
the first. Many Gujaratls received it with enthusiasm;
for, they saw in the art with which the picture of a Hindu
joint family was drawn a fresh justification for a conser-
vative outlook. But it was the swan-song of the old social
order; in the very hour of its literary vindication, it was
passing away.

V

Part III of Sarasvatichandra, styled Ratnanagari no Rnjya-
kftrabhnra, the Political Administration of Ratnanagari,
also contains very little of the main story. Sarasvati-
chandra is taken by the bavas to their matha on Sundara-
giri, and is well received on account of his deep insight
into Indian philosophy. In Bombay, his father, pines away
for him and dismisses from his service Dhurtlal, his
brother-in-law, whose evil influence had brought about the
quarrel between father and son. His mother also regret^
her folly, and wants him back.

In Suvarnapur, the dissolute character of Pramaddhan,
Buddhidhan's son, comes to light, and the family sympa-
thises with the cruel lot of his wife, Kumud. After she
leaves Suvarriapur to go and meet her mother, Pramaddhan,
in order to win sympathy, spreads a rumour that she has
run away with Navinchandra. But he is found out; and out
of shame, he suddenly disappears and is not heard of any
more. Incidentally, Kusum, Kumud's younger sister, is
introduced; and everyone about her begins to think how
wonderfully she will suit Sarasvatichandra, only if he were
found and could be induced to accept her as a wife.

The substantial part of the book is taken up with the
early  history  of  Ratnanagari,  of   which   Vidyachatur,
Kumud's father, is the minister.   In the days of the East
India Company, its ruler Nagraj, a lion-hearted Rajput, had^
fought the Company's forces bravely, but had ultimately
accepted its proffered friendship.   His son Mallaraj, brave
and wise like the royal sages of the puranas, sighs: